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E  M  U  S  E  V  M 


The  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  is  an  institution,  the  origin  of  which  was  due  to  an  increased  interest  in  art  and  educa- 
tion in  art,  awakened  by  the  Centennial  Exposition.  It  was  incorporated  February  26th,  1876,  for  the  purpose  of 
establishing  a  Museum  of  Art  in  all  its  branches  and  technical  applications  and  with  a  special  view  to  the  development 
of  the  Art  Industries  of  the  State,  to  provide  instruction  in  Drawing,  Painting,  Modeling,  Sculpture,  Ceramics,  and 
Designing  through  practical  schools,  special  libraries,  lectures  and  otherwise.  The  collections  of  the  Museum,  originally 
shown  only  at  Memorial  Hall  in  Fairmount  Park,  have  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  adequate  space  for  their 
display  can  only  be  given  in  the  larger  new  Museum  on  the  Parkway  at  Fairmount.  These  collections  embrace 
examples  of  the  works  of  ori,  representing  the  Fine  Arts  and  the  Industrial  Aris.  The  founders  determined  to  make 
the  collections  of  the  Museum  as  largely  as  possible  illustrative  of  the  relation  of  art  to  industry,  and  of  practical 
value  to  the  public,  the  student  and  those  engaged  in  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits. 
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HE  IS  C  H  O  O 


The  School  was  opened  during  the  winter  of  1877-1878.  At  first,  instruction  was  confined  to  Drawing,  Painting,  Model- 
ing and  Design.  In  the  development  of  the  instruction  given  and  its  application  to  promoting  the  art  element  in  industry, 
design  was  continually  emphasized  by  a  study  of  the  conditions  under  which  designs  have  to  be  executed.  This 
art  training,  obtained  through  mastery  of  the  expression  of  art  and  grounded  upon  fundamental  principles  of  Drawing, 
Color  and  Design,  was  not  confined  to  any  one  vocation,  but  covered  the  essentials  common  to  aU  industrial  crafts. 
It  was  seen  that  only  by  familiarizing  the  student  with  the  processes  and  industrial  application  of  design  could 
proper  stimulation  be  given  him  to  estimate  at  their  true  value  the  advantages  the  School  offered.  It  was  by  practical 
application  of  design  that  the  student  was  made  to  realize  the  artistic  possibilities  of  the  various  industrial  pursuits 
which  offered  as  great  a  reward  as  efforts  directed  toward  efficiency  of  mechanical  routine  into  which  the  industries 
then  seemed  to  be  drifting.  Since  1884,  the  curriculum  of  the  School  has  been  gradually  extended  and  developed. 
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PHILADELPHIA 


MUSEUM 


O      F 


ART 


officers 

President 

J.  Stogdell  Stokes 


Secretary  and  Treasurer 

Julius  Zieget 


Dean  off  the  School 

Edward  Warwick 


Director  of  the  Textile  School 

Edward  W.  France 


Vice-Presidents 

John  Story  Jenks 
George  D.  Widener 


Assistant  Secretary  and 
Assistant  Treasurer 

WUlard  P.  Graham 


Director  of  the  Museur 

Fiske  Kimball 


hoard  of  trustees 

William  M.  Elkins, 

Chairman  of  the  Board 


Ex-Officiis 

Arthur  H.  James 

Governor  of  Pennsylvania 

Elected  by  Members 

Paul  P.  Cret 
William  M.  Elldns 
Charles  D.  Hart 
R.  Sturgis  IngersoU 
Walter  C.  Janney 


Robert  E.  Lamberton 
Mayor  of  Philadelphia 


John  Story  Jenks 

William  F.  Kurtz 

Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 


Bernard  Samuel 

President  of  City  Council 


Staunton  B.  Peck 
Lessing  J.  Rosenwald 
Mrs.  Wharton  Sinkler 
J.  Stogdell  Stokes 


Emory  McMichael 

President    of    Commissioners    of 
Fairmount  Park 


Roland  L.  Taylor 
George  D.  Widener 
Morris  Wolf 
Charlton  Yarnall 


committee  on  instruction 


J.  Stogdell  Stokes,  Chairman 
Mrs.  George  S.  G.  Cavendish 
Charles  Child 
Charles  T.  Coiner 


Nicola  D'Ascenzo 
Alban  Eavenson 
W.  Griffin  Gribbel 
Stanley  H.  Hart 


Theodore  B.  Hayward 
John  Story  Jenks 
Henry  P.  Mcllhenny 
Oscar  E.  Mertz 


Joseph  P.  Sims 
Mrs.  S.  Emlen  Stokes 
Mrs.  J.  Stogdell  Stokes 
Franklin  C.  Watkins 
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committee  on  the  museum 


John  Story  Jenks,  Chairman 
Joseph  Carson 
Miss  Mary  Roberts  Coles 
Mrs.  John  T.  Dorrance 


Henry  F.  du  Pont 
Rodman  E.  Griscom 
R.  Sturgis  IngersoU 
Graeme  Lorimer 


Mrs.  Robert  McLean 
Mrs.  William  R.  Mercer 
Mrs.  Frank  Thome  Patterson 
J.  Stogdell  Stokes 


Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 
Carroll  S.  Tyson 
George  D.  Widener 
Mrs.  George  D.  Widener 


committee  on  finance 

Walter  C.  Janney,  Chairman 
William  Fulton  Kurtz 


Staunton  B.  Peck 


Roland  L.  Taylor 


Morris  Woli 


associate  committee  of  u^omen 


Honorary  President 

Mrs.  Frank  Thorne  Patterson 

President 

Mrs.  George  S.  G.  Cavendish 

Members 

Mrs.  Lewis  Audenried 
Mrs.  Edgar  W.  Baird 
Mrs.  Henry  A.  Berwind,  Jr. 
Mrs.  Nicholas  Biddle 
Mrs.  John  B.  Carson 
Mrs.  J.  Hamilton  Cheston 
Mrs.  William  A.  Dick 
Mrs.  John  T.  Dorrance 

Contributing  Member 

Mrs.  Percival  Roberts,  Jr. 


Vice-Presidents 

Mrs.  H.  S.  Prentiss  Nichols 
Mrs.  Henry  Brinton  Coxe 
Mrs.  Eli  Kirk  Price 
Miss  Margaretta  S.  Hinchman 


Mrs.  Russell  Duane 
Mrs.  George  H.  Frazier 
Mrs.  Henry  C.  Gibson 
Mrs.  F.  Woodson  Hancock 
Mrs.  Thomas  Hart 
Mrs.  J.  Bertram  Hervey 
Mrs.  Henry  S.  Jeanes 
Mrs.  John  Story  Jenks 

Honorary  Members 

Mrs.  Edward  Browning 


Recording  Secretary 

Mrs.  Ralph  Earle 


Treasurer 

Mrs.  Benjamin  Rush,  Jr. 


Mrs.  W.  Logan  MacCoy 
Mrs.  Sydney  E.  Martin 
Mrs.  John  D.  Mcllhenny 
Mrs.  Richard  Wain  Meirs 
Mrs.  Thornton  Oakley 
Mrs.  Alfred  Coxe  Prime 
Mrs.  George  A.  Robbins 
Mrs.  Joseph  Kennard  Skilling 


Mrs.  Edward  T.  Stotesbury 


Corresponding  Secretary 

Mrs.  Littleton  W.  T.  WaUer,  Jr. 


Mrs.  C.  Shillard-Smith 
Mrs.  Walter  E.  Spear 
Mrs.  W.  Standley  Stokes 
Mrs.  William  P.  Wear 
Mrs.  John  H.  Whelen,  Jr. 
Mrs.  P.  A.  B.  Widener,  2nd 
Mrs.  John  Wintersteen 
Mrs.  C.  Stewart  Wurts 


O  R  E  W  OR  D 


The  aim  of  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  is  to  provide  the  experience  and  sound  training  underlying  artistic  creation;  to 
guide  the  student  in  developing  his  taste,  his  aesthetic  appreciation;  to  direct  his  creative  ability  along  individual  lines. 
The  student,  in  being  prepared  to  enter  the  various  professions  of  Art,  is  grounded  in  the  best  traditions  of  the  past 
and  emphatically  encouraged  to  look  forward  writh  a  creative  vision,  embodying  a  clear  expression  of  the  art  appro- 
priate to  the  life  of  the  twentieth  century.  Tradition  need  not  be  a  formula  any  more  than  modernism.  Both  may  be  a 
state  of  mind  wherein  there  is  a  great  creative  urge  for  beautiful  art  expression.  The  dominant  idea  that  the  School 
stands  for  is  the  best  in  Design  and  Composition,  to  which  is  added  a  thorough  training  in  Drawing  and  Painting  and 
the  study  of  Color  and  Line.  Thus  technical  training  is  developed  with  the  view  to  its  being  the  vehicle  for  expressing 
ideas.  To  attain  knowledge  that  may  be  used  to  some  creative  advantage,  research  in  the  great  art  periods  of  the 
past  is  conducted  at  the  Museums  and  in  the  Library.  The  student  is  sent  to  the  Museums  so  that  he  may  come  into 
fruitful  contact  with  the  great  art  of  the  past,  as  well  as  with  the  work  of  outstanding  living  artists.  This  contact  is 
made  not  for  the  purpose  of  imitation,  but  for  the  enrichment  of  his  imagination,  for  the  elevation  of  his  taste  and  for 
the  development  of  his  discrimination,  without  sacrifice  of  his  personal  creative  individuality.  Lecture  courses  by 
outstanding  authorities  in  the  various  fields  of  creative  design  supplement  the  Museum,  Library  and  classroom  work, 
giving  a  cultural  background;  and  at  the  same  time  stimulating  the  imagination  and  stressing  the  desire  for  inquiry. 


Edwaid  Waiwick Dean 

Willard  P.  Graham Registrar 

Eugenie  M.  Fryer Librarian 

Rebecca  M.  Gumbes Recorder 

Helen  S.  West Properties 
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Raymond  A.  Ballinger 
Advertising  Design 

John  F.  Barrett 

Woodwork  and  Joinery 

Morris  Berd 

Advertising  Design 

Morris  Blackburn 
Interior  Decoration 

Paul  Burns 

Assistant:  Drawing 
Painting 

Arthur  E.  Bye 

Lectures:  History  of  Painting 

Susan  Campbell 
Fashion  Illustraiion 

J.  Frank  Copeland 
Water  Color 

John  J.  DuU 
Water  Color 

Frank  Ferg 
Wood  Carving 

VavH  Froelich 
Painting 

John  Geiszel 

Illustration:  Reproduction 

Douglas  Gilchrist 

Jewelry  and  Metal  Work 


Edward  P.  Goodell,  Jr. 
Photography 

Ruth  Gretz 

Assistant:  Costume  Design 

Mabel  B.  HaU 

Advanced  Drawing 
Anatomy  Drawing 
Life  Drawing 

Cynthia  Iliff 

Color  and  Design 

Ralph  McLellan 
Life  Drawing 

J.  Kirk  Merrick 
Nature  Drawing 

O.  Ernest  Mertz,  Jr. 
Perspective 
Assistant:  Drawing 

Oscar  E.  Mertz 

Supervisor:  Interior  Decoration 

Grace  Norcross 
Advanced  Drawing 
Anatomy  Drawing 

Thornton  Oakley 
Lectures:  Illustration 

Hilda  L.  Orth 

Director:  Costume  Design 


Dorothy  Parke 

Assistant:  Costume  Design 

Evelyn  Pennegar 

Supervisor:  Teacher  Education 

Henry  C.  Pitz 

Supervisor:  Dlustrdtion 

Herbert  PulUnger 
Graphics 

Aurelius  Renzetti 
Modeling 

Harold  E.  Riegger 
Ceramics 

Robert  Riggs 
Composition 

Fred  deP.  Rothermel 
Advanced  Drawing 
Anatomy  Drawing 
Instrumental  Drawing 

Robert  Rushton 
Fashion  Drawing 
Liie  Draviring 

Gertrude  Schell 
Painting 
Drawing 

Edward  Shenton 

Illustration  and  Decoration 


Clyde  Shuler 
Industrial  Design 
Marionettes 

Benton  Spruance 
Interior  Decoration 
Lithography 
Lectures:  History  of  Art 

Mary  B.  Sweeny 
Drawing 

Edward  A.  Walton 
Furniture  Design 
Perspective 

Edward  Warwick 

Lectures:  History  of  Costume 
History  of  Furniture 

Helen  Stevenson  West 
Stage  Costume 

Jessie  Wissler 

Interior  Decoration 

Alexander  Wyckoff 
Advanced  Design 
Stage  Craft 

Julius  Zieget 

Instrumental  Drawing 

Harold  Zimmerman 
Lettering 


IJITIOBr  FEE 


Fees  are  payable  in  advance  and  no  deduction  is  made  for  absence. 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art. 

Fee  for  the  Year $250 

Payable:  On  Registration  $125 

February  3,  1941  $125 

Matriculation  Fee,  paid  only  when  entering  school,  $10.  The  $10  matriculation  fee  is  credited  toward  the  first  pay- 
ment of  the  tuition. 

Students  who  register  for  the  regular  day  course  after  12  P.  M.,  Saturday,  September  21st,  will  be  charged  an 
increase  in  tuition  of  $5.  Also  for  those  registering  for  the  second  semester  after  February  5,  1941. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Fee  for  one  half-day  a  week,  for  the  year,  payable  in  advance  $25 

Fee  for  one  Lecture  Course,  for  the  year,  payable  in  advance  $15 

SATURDAY  MORNING  ADULT  CLASSES 

Saturday,  9  to  12  o'clock,  for  26  weeks $25 

LOCKER   FEE 

($0.50  refunded  at  the  end  of  the  Day  School  term)    ....       $2 

LABORATORY   FEES 

Laboratory  Fees  will  be  charged  for  the  following  courses — Woodwork,  Costume  Design,  Jewelry  and  Metal  Work, 
Wrought  Iron,  Ceramics,  Modeling  and  Photography — ^the  amount  to  be  adjusted  at  the  time  of  registration. 

Circular  for  Evening  School  and  Saturday  Morning  Junior  and  Adult  Classes  on  application. 
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THE    DAY    CLASSES 

First    Semester    begins    Monday,    September    23,     1940,    and    ends    Saturday, 
February  1,  1941. 

Second    Semester   begins    Monday,    February    3,    1941,    and    ends    Saturday, 
May  31,  1941. 

REGISTRATION 

For  Day  School:  September  18  to  September  21,  inclusive,  from  9  to  4  o'clock: 
Saturday,  9  to  12  o'clock.   (See  page  10,  Penalty  for  late  registration) 

HOLIDAYS 

Thanksgiving  Recess:  November  28,  29,  30. 

Christmas  Recess:  Monday,  December  16,  1940,  to  Wednesday,  January  1,  1941, 
inclusive. 

Washington's  Birthday:  Saturday,  February  22. 

Spring  Recess:  Monday,  March  24  to  Saturday,  March  29,  inclusive. 

Good  Friday:  April  11,  1941. 

COMMEXCEMEXT  AI¥D  EXHIBITIOT¥ 

COMMENCEMENT    EXERCISES      Thursday  morning,  June  5,  1941. 

ANNUAL  EXHIBITION      Opening  the  evening  of  June  5  and  continuing  through  June   14,    1941.  Weekdays,    10  to 
5  o'clock;  Saturday,    10  to  12  o'clock. 
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The  School  bases  its  preparation  for  professional  art  work  upon  the 
fundamentals  given  in  the  first-year  preparatory  class.  Problems  deal 
with  the  theory  of  color,  principles  of  design,  drawing  and  composi- 
tion, giving  a  background  and  means  of  expression.  Due  to  the  art 
experience  given  in  the  first  year,  the  student  finds  his  viewpoint 
enlarged  and  his  experiences  broadened,  and  makes  the  choice  of 
his  major  course  more  in  keeping  with  his  abilities  and  aptitudes. 
The  examples  on  this  page  suggest  the  character  of  work  achieved 
in  the  Preparatory  Class. 
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INSTRUMENTAL  DRAWING  AND  PERSPECTIVE  COMPOSITION — ROBERT  HELD 
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FIRST-YEAR  LETTERING — HERBERT  BUXBAUM 
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DESIGN  FOR  FABRIC — MARY  NALYWINSKI 
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Drawing  is  planned  to  achieve  diaughtsmanshipj 
as  a  means  of  developing  clear  thinking,  accuratei 
observation,  critical  judgment,  good  taste,  and 
also  a  tool  for  the  expression  of  ideas.  Drawing  is< 
amplified  by  the  study  of  the  figure  in  the  sculpture 
class  for  appreciation  of  dimensional  form.  Draw- 
ing and  modeling  are  coordinated  in  one  form  or 
another  with  all  courses. 


MODELING  FROM  LIFE 
ADVANCED  CLASSES 
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NG  FROM  LIFE — THOMAS  HOOK 


DRAWING  FROM  LIFE — PAUL  NONNAST 
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SCHOOL 


PREPARATORY 


CLASS 


The  curriculum  of  the  School  covers  a  period  of  four  years,  each  year  being  divided 
into  two  semesters.  Students  who  satisfactorily  complete  a  prescribed  foirr-^ear  course 
are  awarded  a  diploma  by  the  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  School  has  also  arranged  with  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University  sikid 
with  the  School  of  Education  and  School  of  Fine  Arts  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
a  five-year  co-ordinated  course  leading  to  a  degree  as  explained  on  page  46.  ^ 

Students  without  previous  professional  art  training  enter  the  Preparatory    Class. -^ 
The  curriculum  of  the  first-year  class  is  designed  as  a  foundation  for  all  diploma  courses^-  ' 
and  consists  of  certain  subjects  which  an  artist  must  know  regardless  of  the  course  in 
which  he  may  later  specialize.  Each  subject  is  of  importance,  and  €ach  subject  is  re- 
quired. The  subjects  presented  in  the  Preparatory  Class  are: 


subjects 


DESIGN  COLOR 

MODELING  LETTERING 

WATER   COLOR    RENDERING 


DRAWING  NATURE    DRAWING 

PERSPECTIVE  HISTORY   OF  ART 

INSTRUMENTAL   DRAWING 


Drawing,  Color  and  Design  form  the  basis  of  the  first- 
year  curriculum,  and  are  presented  with  a  view  to  de- 
veloping clear  thinking,  accurate  observation,  critical 
judgment,  and  good  taste. 

To  achieve  this  end  in  drawing,  draughtsmanship  is 
considered  as  a  tool,  the  mastery  of  which  becomes  the 
artist's  vehicle  for  the  expression  of  ideas. 

In  teaching  the  subject  of  drawing  no  set  formula  is 
observed  and  drawing  is  not  confined  to  any  particular 
phase,  such  as  life  or  cast,  or  drawing  from  nature,  but 
is  universal  in  its  approach. 

The  course  in  Modeling  complements  the  drawing 
classes  and  is  designed  to  develop  an  understanding  of 


form  and  a  consciousness  of  the  third  dimension.  Experi- 
ence with  this  medium  often  reveals  talent  in  the  plastic 
arts.  It  develops  perception,  observation  and  a  feeling 
for  form. 

Closely  related  to  the  study  of  drawing  is  the  impor- 
tance of  the  understanding  of  the  use  of  color  and  the 
principles  of  design  which  underlie  all  expressions  in  art. 

By  experimenting  and  working  with  created  forms  in 
color  and  design  as  they  move  on  surface  or  in  space, 
the  student  learns  a  means  of  expression  for  his  ideas  and 
emotions. 

Rendering  and  painting  in  water  color  is  an  important 
medium  of  expression,  the  study  of  which  is  begun  in  the 
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first  year.  It  introduces  the  student  to  the  various  methods  and  techniques 
of  handling  water  color.  It  is  a  medium  that  is  extensively  used  and  is  related 
to  the  work  done  in  the  classes  in  drawing,  color  and  design,  as  well  as  in  aU 
courses  of  advanced  study  and  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Art  generally. 

An  understanding  of  fine  lettering  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  student's 
training,  especially  in  its  application  to  Advertising  Design,  Illustration  and 
Industrial  Design,  where  lettering  often  becomes  of  major  importance 
in  the  composition.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  student  is  grounded  in  the 
fundamentals  of  lettering  and  studies  the  classic  and  the  contemporary 
letter  forms. 

The  course  in  Instrumental  Drawing  is  planned  to  secure  to  the  student  a 
ready  facility  in  the  use  of  drawing  instruments,  that  he  may  express  ideas 
and  impressions  in  both  historic  and  contemporary  modes.  It  is  a  very  impor- 
tant medium  in  the  field  of  Industrial  Design. 

A  basic  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  one  and  two  point  perspective  is 
given  as  it  relates  to  problems  in  Interior  Design,  Illustration,  Advertising 
Design  and  allied  courses. 


DAY    SCHOOL    PKOFESSIOIVAL   COURSES 


Students  who  have  successfully  completed  the  first-year  work,  select  in  their  second  year, 
one  of  the  following  courses  in  which  to  major  for  the  next  three  years: 


c    o    u    r 


e      S  ADVERTISING    DESIGN 

COSTUME   DESIGN 
INDUSTRIAL   DESIGN 
INTERIOR  AND  FURNITURE  DESIGN 
ILLUSTRATION   AND    DECORATION 
FASHION    ILLUSTRATION 


STAGE  CRAFT,  STAGE  COSTUME  AND 
MARIONETTES 

TEACHER   EDUCATION 

CRAFT   WORK:   Including 
WOODWORK 
WROUGHT   IRON 
CERAMICS 
JEWELRY   AND    METAL   WORK 


The  subjects  of  Drawing,  Color  and  Design  begun  in  the 
first  year  are  continued  and  complement  the  course 
selected  as  a  major.  It  is  by  means  of  the  ability  to  draw, 
and  through  the  knowledge  of  color  and  design  that  the 
artist  presents  his  ideas  to  his  audience. 

ADVERTISING     DESIGN 

RAYMOND  A.  BALLINGER.  Supervisor,  Advertising  Design 
MORRIS   BERD.  Advertising  Design 


EDWARD   P.  GOODELL,  JR.,  Adverti; 
BENTON   SPRUANCE,  Lithography 


ng  Photography 


Planned  as  an  interpretation  of  the  demands  of  the 
publicity  field  in  relation  to  art,  the  course  in  Advertising 
Design  prepares  the  student  to  cope  with  problems  of 
practical  design.  Not  only  is  the  student  taught  the  im- 
portance of  elementary  principles,  of  research,  experi- 
ment and  taste,  but  he  is  also  made  familiar  with  the 
idea  of  advertising  art  as  a  selling  force  and  to  fit  his 


art  to  this  idea.  The  expression  of  brilliance,  force, 
ingenuity  is  therefore  balanced  with  salesmanship, 
psychology,  presentation. 

The  course  includes  problems  in  Layout  and  Typo- 
graphic arrangement.  Advertising  Illustration  and  Deco- 
ration, Package  and  Commodity  Design,  Outdoor  and 
Window  Publicity.  The  use  of  all  media  helpful  to  expres- 
sion in  the  publicity  field  is  encouraged  and  human  and 
nature  forms  are  continually  used  in  relation  to  regular 
assignments.  Problems  are  presented,  in  the  advanced 
classes,  with  all  the  specifications  and  requirements  of 
the  professional  studio  or  agency  so  that  the  student 
may  feel  as  little  as  possible  the  change  from  the  class- 
room to  his  professional  field. 

Correlated  with  the  work  in  Advertising  Design  and 
offered  to  advanced  students  as  elective  subjects  are 
Lithography  and  Advertising  Photography. 
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.  •mpVANCED  WATF 
P(OTff  OVMITRI 


.USTRATION    AND     DECORATION 

HENRY   C.  PITZ,  Supervisor,  Illustration 
ROBERT   RIGGS.  Composition 

EDWARD   SHENTON.  Composition,  Second  Year 
JOHN    GEISZEL,  Methods  of  Reproduction 
BENTON   SPRUANCE,  Lithography 

s  course  is  designed  to  afford  the  serious  and 
jnted  student  the  greatest  possible  latitude  and 
>ortunity  for  reaching  a  professional  degree  of 
ividual  expression.  The  student  is  developed  as 
individual  and  his  imagination  and  capacity 
i  trained  in  the  fields  of  decorative,  represen- 
onal  and  abstract  composition,  and  in  draw- 
for  the  accepted  methods  of  reproduction. 
Ixperimentation  is  encouraged.  All  mediums: 
water  color,  pen  and  ink,  pencil,  charcoal 
1  the  various  print  processes  are  practiced. 
!  use  of  the  human  figure  and  of  animal 
ns  in  composition  is  stressed, 
he  student  is  trained  to  observe  and  to  record 
n  nature  and  to  build  up  a  fund  of  visual 
iressions  in  order  that  he  may  work  from  his 
mmulated  knowledge.  In  the  third  and  fourth 
rs,  he  may  specialize  in  the  type  of  pictorial 
ression  most  suited  to  his  ability.  The  course 
horoughly  practical,  fitting  the  student  to 
2r  his  chosen  field. 

he  senior  classes  wlU  be  open  to  graduates 
ting  to  do  advanced  work. 

iTUME    DESIGN 

HILDA   L.  ORTH,  Supervisor,  Costume  Design 

and  Dressmaking 
DOROTHY   PARKE,  Assistant 
RUTH    GRETZ,  Assistant 

3  course  is  planned  to  meet  the  requirements 
itudents  who  may  wish  to  enter  the  field  of 
ss    designing,    or    some    other    professional 


branch  of  the  garment  industry;  or  who  desire  to  acquire 
sufficient  knowledge  to  design,  cut  and  make  their 
personal  wardrobe. 

In  this  course  the  student  progresses  from  basic  founda- 
tion work  to  advanced  trade  problems  under  the  direction 
of  fashion  and  design  experts.  The  projects  presented  are 
problems  of  commercial  value  rather  than  hypothetical 
student  examples.  In  this  manner  students  are  trained  to 
develop  ability,  not  only  in  creative  design,  but  also  to  pre- 
sent and  execute  their  original  ideas  to  conform  skilfully 
with  the  necessary  requirements  for  a  finished  designer. 

Students  are  given  trade  reports,  and  fashion  infor- 
mation from  the  leading  fashion  centers.  They  are 
informed  as  to  the  outside  forces  with  which  a  designer 
must  deal. 

Emphasis  is  placed  on  the  relationship  between  modern 
and  historic  costumes;  professional  and  expert  methods 
in  developing  all  problems;  and  in  the  importance  of 
fabric  as  applied  to  Costume  Design.  Detailed  drawing, 
forecasting  for  advance  fashions  and  the  importance 
and  evolution  of  color  are  included.  Lectures  by  promi- 
nent people  in  the  fashion  field  are  given  at  intervals 
during  the  year.  The  student  acquires  vital  and  intimate 
knowledge  in  related  fields  of  designing,  fabrics,  fashion 
reporting,  merchandising  and  buying. 

A  fashion  show  of  garments  designed  and  made  by 
the  students  of  this  course  is  presented  in  the  spring. 

In  the  Preparatory  Year,  costume  design  students  sub- 
stitute sewing  and  textile  classes  for  nature  drawing, 
modeling,  and  lettering. 

FASHION     ILLUSTRATION 

SUSAN   CAMPBELL,  Fashion  Hluslration 
ROBERT   RUSHTON,  Fashion  Drawing 
HILDA    ORTH,  Fashion  Design 

The  Course  in  Fashion  Illustration  is  planned  to  train 
students  to  present  in  pictorial  form,   original  designs 


and  accepted  styles  in  current  fashions  for  illustration 
and  advertising.  To  illustrate  fashion,  the  ability  to  draw 
superlatively  well  is  most  essential.  To  this  end  the  stu- 
dent is  well  grounded  in  the  study  of  anatomy,  drawing 
from  life  and  costume  model,  in  imaginative  figure  com- 
position and  in  methods  of  pictorial  reproduction  for 
magazines  and  newspapers. 

Contemporary  costumes  and  accessories  are  rendered 
in  pencil,  pen  and  ink,  water  color  and  other  media. 
Careful  attention  is  given  to  the  study  and  rendering  of 
various  textures  of  materials. 

INDUSTRIAL     DESIGN 

CLYDE    SHULER,  Supervisor 

ALEXANDER    WYCKOFF,  Advanced  Design 

JOHN   F.  BARRETT,  Woodwork 

HAROLD    RIEGGER,  Ceramics 

DOUGLAS    GILCHRIST,  Metol  Work  and  Jewelry 

AURELIUS    RENZETTI,  Industrial  Sculpture 

This  course  is  developed  by  means  of  a  series  of  projects 
undertaken  in  the  laboratory.  Each  project  begins  with 
analytical  research,  including  museum  investigations, 
study  of  competitive  products  in  the  field,  merchandising 
factors,  and  a  survey  of  production  methods,  including 
visits  to  factories. 

After  this  preliminary  analysis  the  study  proceeds 
through  research  of  appropriate  materials,  sketches  and 
models,  finished  drawings  and  detailed  blueprints. 

Outstanding  designs  in  most  cases  are  submitted  to  a 
representative  in  the  commercial  field  for  evaluation, 
with  a  view  to  possible  production. 

This  course  co-ordinates  for  specific  problem  needs 
with  the  following: 

Plastic  and  Sculptural  Form 
Ceramic  Structure,  glazing  and  firing 
Wooden  Structure  and  the  nature  of  woods 
Metals,  their  qualities  and  fabrications 
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INTERIOR    AND    FURNITURE    DESIGN 

OSCAR   MERTZ.  Supervisor,  Interior  Design 

MORRIS    BLACKBURN.  Interior  Decoration  and  Furniture  Design 

JESSiE   WISSLER,  Interior  Design 

BENTON   SPRUANCE.  Architectural  Drawing 

EDWARD   A.  WALTON.  Furniture  Design 

JOHN   F.  BARRETT.  Woodwork  and  Joinery 

FRANK   FERG.  Wood  Carving 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  train  the  students  in  the  art 
of  designing,  decorating  and  furnishing  the  interiors  of 
homes  and  public  buildings.  Although  every  opportunity 
is  taken  to  bring  the  students  in  contact  with  actual 
execution,  yet,  as  in  the  study  of  architectural  design, 
much  of  the  creative  work  must  necessarily  be  visualized 
on  paper  in  the  form  of  plans,  elevations,  details  and 
perspective  renderings. 

The  development  of  taste,  by  means  of  lectures, 
library  and  museum  research,  visits  to  important  opera- 
tions, solution  of  creative  problems  and  a  constant  com- 
parison of  all  the  arts,  is  considered  the  prime  function 
of  the  course. 

Particular  emphasis  is  placed  upon  function  in  design 
of  architectural  interiors  and  furniture  and  in  the  crea- 
tive use  of  contemporary  materials,  fabrics  and  color. 
Mural  painting  in  relation  to  architecture  and  interior 
design  is  stressed  as  an  integral  part  of  the  course. 

The  study  of  furniture  design  is  supplemented  by 
lectures  on  "Furniture — Its  History  and  Development," 
and  by  research  in  the  museums.  The  aim  of  this  study 
is  to  develop  ideas  and  creative  composition  in  design 
and  their  practical  application  to  the  construction  and 
arrangement  of  furniture.  The  work  is  further  supple- 
mented by  classes  in  full-size  detail  drawing  of  furniture 
and  in  making  actual  pieces  of  furniture. 

TEACHER    EDUCATION 

EVELYN  PENNEGAR 

In  the  Teacher  Education  Course,  emphasis  is  placed 
upon    the    development    of    the    individual    in    relation 


to  teaching.  Varied  experience  is  given  in  the  art 
courses  of  the  School,  with  special  attention  to  draw- 
ing, color,  and  design  and  craft  work  as  noted  in  the 
curriculum. 

Provision  is  made  for  the  study  of  modern  methods  in 
education,  the  observation  of  excellent  teaching,  and 
actual  experience  in  practice  schools  and  in  the  Junior 
Art  School. 

Upon  the  completion  of  the  five-year  course,  the 
Trustees  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  will  award  a 
degree  of  Bachelor  of  Applied  Art  in  Education,  as  pro- 
vided for  by  the  decision  of  the  State  Council  of  Educa- 
tion of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania. 


ART    CURRICULUM — FIVE-YEAR    COURSE- 
TEACHER    EDUCATION 

Art  experience  in  the  following  subjects,   meeting  pro- 
fessional standard  of  achievement. 

Semester  Credits 

Drawing 42 

Water  Color 9 

Color  and  Design 12 

Oil  Painting 3-6 

Graphics 3 

Lettering 3 

Instrument   Drawing  and   Perspective 3 

Modeling 3 

Ceramics 3 

Elementary  Industrial  Arts,  including 

Method  of   teaching   Elem.  Ind.  Art 4 

Jewelry 3 

Woodwork 3 

Stage  Craft 3 

Composition 3 

General  subjects  given  to  supplement  and  coordinate 
art  experience  gained  at  the  school. 

Semester  Credits 
History  of  Art — Including  History  of 

Costume  and  Furniture 6 

English 12 

History  of  Civilization 6 

Science — Anatomy 6 

Psychology. 6 
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Educational  subjects  given  to  coordinate  art  experi- 
ence, general  subjects,  and  the  special  field  of  art 
teaching. 

Sexnester  Credits 

Teacher's  Orientation   Course 4 

Health  Education •. 4 

Methods  of   Teaching  Art 6 

Observation  in  Elementary,  Junior  and  Senior  High  Schools 3 

Art  Curriculum  in  Public  Schools 6 

Student  Teaching 18 

Electives 6-9 


STAGE    CRAFT,    STAGE    COSTUME, 
AND     MARIONETTES 

ALEXANDER   WYCKOFF,  Stage  Craft 
HELEN  STEPHENSON   WEST,  Stage  Costume 
CLYDE   SHULER,  Marionettes 

The  course  in  Stage  Craft  is  the  study  of  the  Arts  and 
Crafts  that  constitute  the  Fine  Art  of  the  Theatre.  The 
actual  practice  of  this  art  starts  with  the  Play  and  goes 
through  to  final  production. 

The  present  trend  is  toward  a  plastic  stage,  and  the 
theatre  has  assumed  a  definite  art  form — a  dynamic 
composition  in  color,  movement,  form  and  sound. 

Besides  the  course  treating  with  the  legitimate  stage, 
there  is  a  special  course  in  the  study  and  practice  of 
Puppetry.  Both  groups  receive  the  same  grounding  and 
apply  these  principles  to  their  specialized  field.  A  small, 
well-lighted  stage  is  used  for  class  demonstrations  and 
for  the  production  of  puppet  plays. 

Closely  related  to  the  course  in  Stage  Craft  is  the 
class  in  Stage  Costume,  a  vital  and  important  part  in 
the  mounting  of  any  successful  theatrical  production. 
Costume  should  be  designed  with  the  objective  in  mind 
of  completing  the  impression  begun  by  the  stage  setting 
and  with  its  color,  motion  and  grouping,  of  bringing  life 
and  vitality  to  the  stage  picture. 

Projects  are  given  in  which  the  student  is  called  upon 


to  solve  problems  of  line,  color,  characterization,   ac- 
curacy of  spirit,  period  and  practicability. 
Part-time  students  may  register  for  this  course. 

CRAFT    COURSE 

HAROLD   RIEGGER,  Ceramics 

FRANK   FERG,  Wood  Carving 

DOUGLAS   GILCHRIST,  Jewelry  and  Metal  Work 

JOHN   r.  BARRETT,  Woodwork  and  Joinery 

HARRY   ROSEN,  Iron  Work 

This  course  is  designed  for  students  wishing  to  specialize 
in  craft  work  and  offers  the  following  courses:  Ceramics, 
Jewelry  and  Metal  Work,  Woodwork  and  Joinery,  Iron 
Work. 

Special  rosters  wUl  be  arranged  for  these  courses 
covering  2nd,  3rd  and  4th  years. 

CERAMICS 

Courses  in  the  Ceramic  Department  have  been  divided 
into  three  classifications  to  accommodate  the  various 
approaches  toward  the  study  of  this  subject. 

1.  Specialized  Industrial  Ceramic  Art 

The  student  in  this  field  of  work  should  be  prepared  to 
intelligently  design  and  execute  ceramic  articles  as 
individual  pieces  of  fine  art,  and  on  a  productive  basis, 
through  laboratory  work  and  the  study  of  the  nature  and 
uses  of  clay  and  its  associated  ceramic  materials; 
through  a  familiarity  with  the  history  of  ceramic  art  and 
salient  technical  developments  up  to  and  including  the 
present. 

2.  Elective,  for  Teacher  Education 

Here  emphasis  will  be  made  upon  ceramic  history,  a 
cultural  and  aesthetic  subject,  and  ceramic  art  viewed 
as  a  craft  in  connection  with  other  associated  hand- 
work as  included  today  in  many  grade  and  high  school 
curricula. 
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ADVERTISING  PHOTOGRAPHY — SOL  MEDNICK 


'or  Special  Students 

!  individual  problems  of  these  students  will  be 
sued.  The  work  may  be  general  or  specific, 
mentary  or  advanced,  as  the  particular  case 
y  warrant. 

ODWORK    AND    JOINERY 

!  course  in  Woodwork  and  Joinery  not  only 
■elops  the  technique  of  the  bench,  but  gives 
practical  application  of  design  to  the  con- 
Lction  of  furniture.  The  work  of  the  class 
[udes  creative  design  and  copying  the  design 
tine  furniture,  making  full-size  drawings  of 
liture,  the  working  out  at  the  bench  of  prob- 
.s  in  wood  and  wood  carving,  and  in  every 
sible  way  equipping  the  student  to  carry  on 
a  modern  furniture  plant.  Attention  is  given 
research  through  a  group  of  lectures  on  the 
ory  of  period  furniture  which  is  amplified  by 
iy  in  the  Library  and  at  the  Museum, 
'he  students  registering  in  the  course  in  In- 
or  and  Furniture  Design  take  much  of  this 
:k.  For  those  who  wish  to  specialize  in  the 
igning  of  furniture  a  more  intensive  course 
ffered. 

VELRY    AND     METAL    WORK 

s  aim  of  this  course  is  to  give  a  practical 
:kshop  training  in  the  use  of  tools,  methods, 
cesses  and  materials.  By  the  application  of 
ign  as  an  essential  part  of  good  workman- 
?,  a  gradual  perfecting  of  craftsmanship  is 
ained  through  the  making  first  of  a  very 
pie  object,  and  so  up  to  one  of  importance, 
'art-time  students  may  register  for  the  craft 
irses. 


ILLUSTRATiON  FOR  ADVERTISING  LAYOUT — TANFIELD  MILLER 


ADVERTISING      DESIGN 

Design  and  Illustration  as  applied  to  the  publicity  field  are  pre- 
sented in  this  course.  The  study  of  photography  or  lithography 
is  included  as  a  major  part  of  the  work  of  this  department. 
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ADVERTISING  LAYOUT — STANLEY  MILLER 
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ILLUSTRATION  FOR  ALBUM  COVER— JOSEPH   KRUSH 


.ACK  AND  WHrTE  ILLUSTRATION— BETH  HENNINGER 


LLUSTRATION 

his  course  affords  the  greatest  possible  latitude  and 
oportunity  in  the  field  of  illustration.  The  practical 
pplication  of  this  course  is  stressed  in  relation  to  the 
lustration  of  magazines  and  books  and  those  fields 
:  publication  that  offer  special  scope  for  imagina- 
ire  thought. 


MAGAZINE  ILLUSTRATION— THOMAS  RAUFFENBART 
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The  painting  classes  are  an  important  part  of  the  school 
curriculum.  A  knowledge  of  picture-making  as  a  fine  art 
helps  to  equip  the  student  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  highest 
type  of  commercial  work.  It  also  contributes  a  solid  founda- 
tion to  his  equipment  which  will  enable  him  to  adapt  and 
re-adapt  himself  with  assurance  to  the  continuous  changes 
in  the  current  vogue  of  commercial  art. 

Continuous  change  is  an  inherent  characteristic  of  our 
American  commercial  art  scene.  To  qualify  the  student  to 
meet  this  year's  vogue  is  no  guarantee  that  the  requirements 
will  be  the  same  a  year  or  two  hence.  Therefore,  in  these 
classes  the  particular  commercial  aims  of  each  student  are 
put  aside  and  the  painting  is  considered  for  itself. 


PAINTING — VIRGINIA  HINKEL 


SECOND-YEAR  PAINTING — EDWARD  CULLEN 


ADVANCED  PAINTING  —  ROGER  NELSON 
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»rNTING  ON  GESSO — IRVING  DOCKTOR 


SCRATCHBOARD  DRAWING  —  BETH   HENNINGER 


LITHOGRAPH — PAUL  NONNAST 


ETCHING — JOSEPH   KRUSH 


.ITHOGRAPH  — CATHERINE  BARNES 
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Work  in  various  media  is  offered  to  advanced  stu- 
dents as  an  elective  to  the  major  course.  This  is 
planned  to  facilitate  the  student's  expression  of  his 
major  work  and  to  liberalize  his  viewpoint  in  regard 
to  techniques. 


O    S    T    U    M    E 


ling  is  given  in  creative  design  and  the  execution  and 
sntation  of  original  ideas  to  conform  with  the  requirements 
e  costume  design  field.  Clothes  designed  and  made  by 
bers  of  this  class  are  shown  in  the  annual  Fashion  Show. 
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FASHION       ILLUSTRATION 

The  fashion  publicity  field  offers  to  the  student  interested  in 
the  presentation  of  styles  and  their  accessories,  the  opportunity 
to  present  these  ideas  graphically.  The  student  learns  to  pre- 
pare drawings  in  all  media  for  reproduction  as  these  drawings 
relate  to  their  particular  use. 


ACCESSORY  DRAWING — MARIE  DAURIA 
LEFT — DRAWING   BY  PEGGY  LEAKE 


:ESS0RY  DRAWrNG 
JOTHY  NOVAK 


DRAWINGS  BY 
LILLIAN  LABOWIT2 


INTERIOR  DESIGNS — THOMAS  BEAUDOUIN 
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The  projects  studied  in  this  department  are  planned  to  direct  the 
student  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  interior  design  as  used 
in  the  professional  field.  Full  size  and  working  drawings  and  the 
actual   making   of   furniture    are    a    required   part   of   the   work. 
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TABLE  LAMP — A.  M. 
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IIVDVSTRIAL      DESIGN 

Designs  in  this  course  are  for  mass  production  and  are  car- 
ried through  from  sketch  to  working  model,  with  considera- 
tion for  popular  sales  appeal,  costs,  and  use  of  standard 
materials  and  forming  machines.  All  models  must  be  formed 
in  the  laboratory  by  machine  methods  as  differentiated  from 
handcraft  techniques. 
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BEACH  SHOES — HARFORD  RYAN 


DESIGN  FOR  FURNACE  EXTERIOR 
HARFORD  RYAN 
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SIGN    -HARFORD  RYAN 


RIONETTE  BY  AGUSTA  GOLDBERG 


DESIGN     FOR    THE    STAGE 

The  work  in  this  course  is  divided  into  three  outstanding 
units:  Design  for  Stage  Costume;  Design  of  Marionettes, 
and  Stage  Models.  When  practical,  the  student  actually 
works  with  third-dimensional  presentations. 


DESIGN  FOR  STAGE  COSTUME — LARRY  EGGLETON 


DOOR  KNOCKER  IN  WROUGHT  IROI 


INDUSTRIAL    CRAFTS 

Today  ceramics,  metal,  wood,  and  sculptural 
form  play  an  active  part  in  industrial  de- 
sign. The  classes  in  these  subjects  are 
related  to  the  industrial  design  course.  Stu- 
dents, however,  may  elect  crafts  classes  as 
a  major  subject  if  desired. 
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FURNITURE:  ITS  HISTORICAL  DEVELOPMENT 

By  Edward  Warwick 
The  furniture  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece  and  Rome.  The 
furniture  of  the  ItaUan  Renaissance.  English  furniture 
from  Gothic  Times  to  the  End  of  the  18th  Century. 
French  furniture:  The  Styles  of  Louis  XIV,  XV,  XVI,  and 
Empire. 

ART  AND  PHILOSOPHY  OF  ILLUSTRATION 

By  Thornton  Oakley 
A  group  of  six  lectures  is  arranged  for  the  second-year 
class  on  the  Art  and  Philosophy  of  Illustration  with  espe- 
cial relation  to  its  application  to  the  illustrating  of  travel 
books. 

HISTORY   OF  COSTUME  AND  ARMOR   IN 
WESTERN    EUROPE 

By  Edward  Warwick 

Their  Origin  and  Development.  Their  use  in  illustration, 
pageantry.  Costumes  of  Ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  Rome 
and  Byzantium;  The  Dark  Ages;  The  Mediaeval  Period 
in  France  and  England.  The  Renaissance  Costume  in 
Western  Europe  as  influenced  by  Italy,  Germany  and 
Spain.  18th  Century  Costume  in  France,  England  and 
America. 


THE    HISTORY    OF   PAINTING 

By  Dr.  Arthur  E.  Bye 

A  course  of  lectures  dealing  with  the  survey  of  the  De- 
velopment of  Painting  from  ancient  to  modern  times: 
Including  the  general  characteristics  of  Oriental,  Early 
Christian,  Byzantine,  Gothic,  Renaissance  and  Modern 
Schools. 

These  lectures  are  illustrated  by  Lantern  Slides, 
Charts,  Photographs  and  Color  Prints,  Actual  Materials, 
Plates,  Blackboard  Drawings,  and  by  the  Collections  in 
the  museums. 

HISTORY    OF  ART 

By  Benton  Spruance 

This  course  of  lectures  serves  as  an  introduction  to  the 
history  of  art. 

The  character  of  the  Architecture,  Sculpture  and 
Painting  of  each  great  period  is  studied  by  means  of 
Lantern  Slides,  Photographs,  Library  and  Museum  Re- 
search. 

Registered  students  of  the  School  and  Members  of 
the  Corporation  may  attend  these  lectures  without  extra 
fee.  Anyone  desiring  to  attend  these  lectures  can  do  so 
by  becoming  a  member  of  the  Corporation.  Rates  shown 
on  page  48. 
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HOURS  FOR  ATTENDANCE 

The  hours  for  the  Day  School  are  from  9  to  12  and  from 
1  to  4,  Saturday  School,  9  to  12;  Evening  School,  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday,  7:30  to  9:30,  except  the 
classes  in  Drawing  from  Life  which  meet  from  7:00  to 
9:30.  Circular  for  Evening  School  and  Saturday  morning 
Junior  and  Adult  Classes  on  application. 


ENTRANCE  REQUIREMENTS 

No  pupil  under  sixteen  years  of  age  will  be  admitted  to 
any  of  the  classes,  with  the  exception  of  the  Saturday 
Morning  Junior  Class.  There  are  no  entrance  require- 
ments necessary  for  those  entering  before  November  1st. 
The  applicant  must  be  physically  well  and  capable  of 
doing  the  regular  full  program  of  work. 

A  student  entering  after  November  1st  will  be  required 
to  take  a  test  in  drawing.  Students  entering  the  Prepara- 
tory Class  for  the  second  semester,  as  well  as  students 
applying  for  advanced  standing,  wUl  also  be  required 
to  take  a  test  in  drawing.  Those  who  desire  to  register 
for  the  five-year  coordinated  courses,  leading  to  a  degree, 
will  be  required,  under  arrangements  made  with  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  and  Temple  University,  to 
submit  a  diploma  from  an  accredited  school,  presenting 
15  units  of  credit  in  an  acceptable  college  course,  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  given  upon  inquiry.  A  student 
coming  from  a  high  school  or  preparatory  school  that  is 
not  accredited  will  be  admitted  through  an  exami- 
nation. 


APPLICATION  FOR  ADMISSION 

The  Preparatory  Class  is  limited  to  175  students.  Early 
enrollment  upon  the  enclosed  Application  Blank  is 
necessary,  and  should  be  mailed  to  the  School  before 
September  1st.  The  Application  Blank  should  be  accom- 
panied by  the  matriculation  fee  of  $10  and  a  certificate 
of  vaccination.  The  $10  matriculation  fee  is  not  refunded, 
but  is  credited  toward  the  first  payment  of  the  tuition. 
Students  entering  the  Preparatory  Class  must  register 
and  pay  $125  between  September  18  and  21,  1940,  for 
the  first  semester. 


REGULATIONS  GOVERNING  PAYMENTS 

1 .  Payments  due  the  School  must  be  made  in  cash  or  by 
cheque  drawn  to  the  order  of  the  Philadelphia  Mu- 
seum of  Art  for  the  exact  amount  due. 

2.  All  fees  are  payable  in  advance  and  no  reduction 
shall  be  made  for  late  recfistration  or  absence. 

3.  An  additional  fee  of  $5.00  will  be  charged  all  students 
registering  in  the  regular  day  course  for  the  first 
semester  after  12  o'clock  Saturday,  September  21, 
1940;  also  for  those  registering  for  the  second  semester 
after  February  5,  1941. 

4.  Students  shall  be  considered  in  attendance  until 
formal  notice  of  withdrawal  in  writing  is  received  by 
the  Dean  or  the  Registrar. 

5.  If  a  student  withdraws  from  the  School  within  one 
week  from  the  beginning  of  a  semester,  the  tuition  fee 
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and  laboratory  fees,  less  the  matriculation  fee  of  $10, 
will  be  returned.  If  the  student  withdraws  within  one 
month  from  the  beginning  of  the  semester,  three-fifths 
of  the  fees  will  be  returned.  Refunds  will  not  be  con- 
sidered after  the  first  month  of  each  semester.  The 
matriculation  fee  is  never  returned. 

SCHOLARSHIPS 

The  Board  of  Public  Education  of  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
awards  a  number  of  scholarships  to  students  who  receive 
appointments.  Graduates  of  all  the  City  High  and  Man- 
ual Training  Schools  are  eligible  for  these  appoint- 
ments, nominations  for  which  are  made  by  the  Board  of 
Education  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Principals  of 
the  several  schools,  to  whom  all  apphcations  should  be 
addressed.  A  limited  number  of  students  who  have  spent 
at  least  one  year  in  the  School  of  Industrial  Art  and  have 
done  meritorious  work  may  be  awarded  partial  scholar- 
ships granted  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School  on 
application  by  letter  to  the  Dean.  All  applications  must 
be  handed  in  by  May  1st.  The  Alumni  Association 
awards  a  partial  scholarship  to  an  associate  member  of 
the  Alumni  for  outstanding  work  and  interest  in  the  School. 

RATING   OF  WORK 

To  each  student  a  record  card  is  issued  twice  a  year  at 
the  end  of  the  first  semester,  in  January,  in  the  form  of  a 
statement,  and  a  final  report  at  the  end  of  the  second 
semester  in  June.  The  passing  mark  is  70. 


DIPLOMAS 

A  diploma  is  given  to  those  students  who  have  met  the 
requirements  set  by  the  Committee  on  Instruction. 

CREDITS  TOWARD  A  DEGREE 

Work  done  in  the  School  by  students  registered  at  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania  will  be  given  credit  by  the 
University  in  the  following  courses:  Drawing  from  Life, 
Modeling,  Theory  of  Color,  Methods  of  Teaching  Art, 
Painting,  Lettering,  Jewelry,  and  Ceramics. 

COORDINATED  COURSES  WITH  UNIVERSITY  OF 
PENNSYLVANIA  AND  TEMPLE  UNIVERSITY 

The  School  has  arranged  with  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania's School  of  Fine  Arts  certain  five-year  coordi- 
nated courses,  leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Applied  Arts.  The  courses  offered  are  the  Course  in 
Design,  the  Course  in  Interior  and  Furniture  Design,  and 
the  Course  in  Illustration. 

With  the  School  of  Education  of  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania and  the  Teachers  College  of  Temple  University, 
a  five-year  coordinated  course  in  Teacher  Training, 
leading  to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in  Education, 
is  also  offered.  The  academic  work  is  given  at  the  Uni- 
versity, the  technical  work  at  the  School.  See  page  18. 

CHANGES  IN  COURSES 

No  change  may  be  made  in  courses  except  at  the  be- 
ginning of  each  semester.  The  change  must  be  made  in 
consultation  with  the  Dean  and  instructors  in  charge  of 
the  course.  When  a  student  changes  his  major  course, 
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he  must  obtain  a  written  release  from  the  instructor  in 
charge.  This  release  must  be  brought  to  the  Recorder's 
office.  The  Recorder  will  then  make  out  the  roster  of  the 
new  course  and  notify  the  Head  of  the  Department  into 
which  the  student  is  entering.  Notice  will  also  be  sent  to 
the  office  of  the  Registrar. 

EXHIBITION 

An  exhibition  of  students'  work  will  be  held  in  the  School 
for  a  period  of  two  weeks  at  the  end  of  the  School  year. 
The  work  selected  for  the  exhibition  is  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  walls  during  the  period  of  exhibition.  The 
School  reserves  the  right  to  select  one  example  of  the 
work  of  each  student  for  a  permanent  collection. 

SPECIAL  STUDENTS 

Special  students  for  part-time  work  are  only  accepted 
in  the  following  classes:  Jewelry,  Ceramics,  Woodwork, 
Modeling,  Stage  Craft  and  Marionettes.  The  course  in 
Costume  Design  is  also  open  to  special  students  who  can 
qualifyfor  this  work.  Registration  in  these  classes  is  limited. 
Continuation  courses  for  graduates  of  the  School  can 
be  arranged  for  by  consultation  with  the  Dean. 

SCHOOL  LIBRARY 

The  School  Library  is  especially  arranged  and  equipped 
for  purposes  of  research,  so  vital  a  requisite  to  the 
student.  The  books  cover  a  wide  range  of  subjects — the 
many  phases  of  design,  the  history  of  art,  subjects  of 
education — and  are  augmented  by  a  fine  collection  of 
plates,  prints  and  photographs. 


The  Library  is  open  daily,  except  Saturday,  9  to  4 
o'clock.  Saturday,  9  to  12  o'clock,  Monday,  Wednesday, 
and  Friday  evenings,  7  to  9:30  o'clock,  during  the  period 
of  Night  School. 

COST  OF  MATERIALS 

The  approximate  cost  of  materials  for  the  Preparatory 
Year  is  $35. 

SUPPLY  STORE 

A  Supply  Store  is  maintained  by  the  School,  where 
students  may  purchase  all  materials  needed.  The  Supply 
Store  is  open  from  8:30  untU  9,  12:30  to  1,  and  4  until 
4:15.  During  the  Evening  School  period  it  is  open  Mon- 
day, Wednesday  and  Friday  evenings  from  7  until  7:40. 

TELEPHONE  CALLS 

Students  will  not  be  called  from  the  class  during  the 
school  hours  to  answer  the  telephone. 

Telephone  messages  will  not  be  delivered  to  students 
except  in  cases  of  emergency. 

LUNCH  ROOM 

A  Lunch  Room  on  the  cafeteria  plan  is  maintained  in  the 
building.  A  simple  lunch  may  be  obtained  between  the 
hours  of  12  and  1  at  a  reasonable  cost. 

LOSS  AND  DAMAGE  TO  PROPERTY 

The  School  assumes  no  responsibility  concerning  the 
property  of  students,  whether  by  loss  or  damage.  Stu- 
dents are  urged  to  be  responsible  for  their  materials; 
also  for  their  personal  belongings. 


FORM  OF  BEQUEST  OF  PERSONALTY 

I  give  and  bequeath  unto  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  the  sum  ol._ _ 

dollais,  free  of  all  tazes. 

Witnesses - _ 

FORM  OF  DEVISE  OF  REAL  ESTATE 

I  give  and  devise  unto  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art  all  that  certain  (here  insert  a  description  of  the  property), 
free  of  all  taxes. 


Witnesses.. 


FORM  OF  SUBSCRIPTION 


Enclosed  please  find  cheque  for 


Annual  Member 
Contributing  Member 
Sustaining  Member  . 
Associate 
Life  Member  . 


$10  a  year 

$25  a  year 
$100  a  year 
$250  a  year 
$500  at  one  time 


Fellow $1,000  at  one  time 

Patron $5,000  or  more 

Benefactor     ....     $25,000  or  more 

The  Museum  Bulletin  and  the  notification  of  special  exhibitions  and  Museum  events  and  School  lectures  may 
be  sent  to 


Name 


Address- 


Gifts  or  bequests  for  either  the  Museum  or  the  School  should  be  made  to  the 
PHILADELPHIA  MUSEUM  OF  ART. 
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